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In  a  few  simple,   common  sense  ways  of  using  your  stove  you  can  make  a 
considerable  saving  in  fuel  costs.     One  way  is  to  concentrate  your  cooking  on  as 
few  centers  as  possible  instead  of  cooking  all  over  the  stove.    For  example,  when 
you  are  using  your  oven  for  one  dish,  use  it  to  capacity.     Plan  an  oven  meal  with 
every  cooked  dish  a  baked  dish.     And  then  when  you  are  cooking  on  top  of  the 
stove,  plan  to  make  the  most  of  every  burner  you  have  lighted.    The  second  point 
to  remember  is:     Don't  waste  any  heat  anywhere  on  the  stove. 

The  right  kind  of  cooking  utensils  will  help  you.    The  shape  and  size  of 
your  kettles,  for  example,  are  important  in  making  the  most  of  your  fuel.  And 
then,  there's  a  lot  in  the  way  you.  use  your  utensils.     If  you  put  a  small  saucepan 
on  a  wide  burner,  of  course,  the  heat  will  stream  up  on  all  sides  and  escape. 
You'll  be  paying  for  heat  that  you  never  used.     A  dented  or  tipsy  pan  is  just  as 
bad.    The  heat  escapes  into  the  air  instead  of  concentrating  on  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle.    The  fuel-saving  kind  of  saucepan  has  straight  sides  and  a  firm  flat 
bottom  that  fits  over  the  whole  burner  on  a  gas  or  oil  stove  or  on  an  electric 
range.    This  kind  saves  fuel  by  utilizing  all  the  heat  and  it  enables  you  to  cook 
with  less  heat  for  a  shorter  time. 

Sometimes  you'll  be  wise  if  you  discard  old  battered  or  tipsy  cans. 
Haven't  you  noticed  that  out-of-shape  or  poorly  designed  or  wrong-size  kettles 
often  waste  not  only  fuel  but  time  and  tempers  as  well?    Haven't  you  had  trouble 
with  old  dented  saucepans  that  wouldn't  settle  down  comfortably  and  firmly  on 
the  stove?    And  haven't  you  had  some  sad  accidents  with  unbalanced  utensils  — 
light  pans  with  heavy  handles,   say,   that  are  always  ready  to  tip  over  on  the 
stove?    Kettle  lids  that  are  bent  or  the  wrong  size  also  cause  trouble.  Small 
lids  may  slip  into  the  soup;  too  large  lids  slip  and  slide  and  take  up  too  much 
room  on  the  stove;  bent  lids  are  always  ready  to  fall  off  to  the  floor  with  a 
"latter,  but  what's  wp_rse,  they  let  out  the  heat  and  steam  that  you  want  to  save 
rn  the  kettle.    Tight-fitting,   firm  lids  do  the  best  job  of  cooking  and  fuel- 
saving.    By  the  way,  glass  lids  are  a  fairly  recent  development  among  kitchen 
utensils.     They  are  solid  and  steady  and  transparent.     That  makes  them  especially 
useful  in  cooking  such  foods  as  dumplings  which  are  steamed  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  done. 
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Well,  so  far  as  pots  and  pans  and  kettles  are  concerned,  the  Dig  point  to 
remember  is  that  they  should  be  of  the  firm,  steady  and  durable  variety,  made  to 
hug  the  stove  and  utilize  every  bit  of  heat  underneath. 

For  top-stove  cookery,   a  skillet  cast  in  heavy  metal  with  a  self-basting 
lid  has  many  uses.     It's  just  the  thing  for  swiss  steak  or  other  meat  dishes  made 
from  the  less  expensive  cuts  that  require  long  slow  cooking  and  moist  heat.  A 
firm  substantial  skillet  like  this  is  also  ideal  for  fried  chicken  with  gravy. 

Another  good  utensil  for  both  fuel  and  food-saving  is  the  Dutch  oven  or 
any  other  large,  heavy,   closely  covered  kettle.    Although  such  a  utensil  is  heavy 
to  handle,   it  heats  evenly  and  transfers  its  heat  quickly.     In  such  a  kettle,  you 
can  cook  over  just  one  burner  a  whole  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables  such  as  a  New 
England  boiled  dinner  or  a  pot  roast  or  a  meat-and-vegetable  stew. 

A  set  of  triplicate  saucepans  also  makes  the  most  of  just  one  burner. 
'These  three  pans  fit  together  so  closely  that  they  can  cook  three  dishes  —  three 
vegetables,   say  —  with  the  heat  ordinarily  used  for  just  one. 

Glass  and  good  quality  earthenware  make  good  oven  dishes.     Probably  you 
have  heard  that  dull-finish  baking  dishes  utilize  heat  better  than  those  with  a 
bright  and  shining  surface. 

Here's  another  point  about  saving  fuel.     Many  housekeepers  suppose  that 
keeping  a  high  heat  under  utensils  will  speed  up  the  cooking  process,  that 
furiously  boiling  water  will  cook  food  more  quickly  than  mildly  boiling  water. 
That's  a  mistake.     Actually,  you  only  need  to  keep  the  heat  high  enough  to  main- 
tain a  constant  boiling  temperature.     Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the  water  boils  fast  or  slow. 

Another  group  of  aids  to  efficient  cooking  are  thermometers.     Lots  of 
food  and  lots  of  fuel  has  been  wasted  through  the  years  by  guessing  at  tempera- 
tures.    Fortunately,  nowadays  we  can  rely  on  cooking  thermometers  and  don't  have 
to  guess.    A  candy  thermometer  is  a  big  help  in  cooking  candy,  fro  stings,  sugar 
and  syrup.    A  frying  thermometer  will  tell  you  whether  your  fat  is  just  right 
for  croquettes,   doughnuts  and  French  fried  potatoes,     An  oven  thermometer  will 
help  you  in  your  baking. 

There  now.    Just  to  run  back  over  these  points  briefly:     To  cut  heat 
costs,   concentrate  your  cooking  either  in  the  oven  or  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 
If  you  are  cooking  a  top- stove  meal,  use  as  few  burners  as  possible.    And  make 
the  most  of  all  the  heat  given  off  by  each  burner  and  of  your  oven,  when  you 
use  it.     Remember  that  your  saucepans  should  fit  the  burner.    Use  sturdy,  well- 
built,  covered  utensils.    And  don't  turn  the  heat  too  high  in  boiling. 


